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THE RING, 
AN ANECDOTE OF THE POLISH WAR. 
BY FELIX PYAT, 


The night which followed the battle of Praga was by 
no means a quiet one at Warsaw. Groups of human 
beings, some bearing torches, others poignards, were 
tumultuously assembled opposite to the palace of the 
ex-imperial police. A thousand confused voices, in- 
cluding every sound, from the deep bass of the athletic 
full grown patriot, to the high treble screams of women 
and children, demanded in chorus of frightful discord 
the death of an individual. 

In the midst of the principal group, the string of a 
broken lamp* dangled loose from the lamp-post; and 
children in rags, with wild and ferocious countenances, 
were laughing, swinging, and playing with it, and ever 
and anon converting the end of it intoaslipknot. The 
moon shed its cold white beams upon the livid features 
of poor spy, bound, encircled, and half sinothered Cs 
the pressure of the dense crowd thirsting for his blood, 
which had come thither to reek their vengeance upon 
him. Overcome and motionless, he was in that state 
which is neither life nor death. He looked at the 
crowd without appearing to comprehend their mean- 
ing; the string was ready, and the knot slipped; the 
brawny hands of an extempore hangman were upon 
him. 

“Die! die! thou vile traitor! Praga is burnt, the 

the lancers are biting the sod, and Poland is bleeding; 
whilst thou and thine, those whom thou lovest and 
servest, would inflict chains and pestilence upon us! 
Not a single cry of mercy is raised in thy behalf; not 
a regret nor a complaint uttered at thy doom, Even 
the women pity thee not. Therefore must thou die, 
and on this very spot, in front of the palace of the Rus- 
sian Police; for there hast thou drunk, there hast thou 
sung—there, when it was cold for us in Warsaw, thou 
hadst the warmth of spring at thy command. Thence 
didst thou look upon us scornfully as we passed cold 
and suffering. There we warmed thee, and by our toil 
of slavery provided wine for thee;—there we pampered 
thee at the expense of our comforts, and our happiness, 
and our freedom. Fool that thou art; knowest thou 
not that the animal is fattened before it is killed?” 
* The string was strained, and the pulley squeaked. 
The unhappy man was hoisted slowly, and the impa- 
tient crowd applauded. On a sudden the rumbling of 
a heavily laden waggon was heard ai a distance. The 
nearer it approached, the more did it excite the atten- 
tion of the multitude. It proceeded with difficulty 
along the unpaved streets; but it stopped at length be- 
fore a neighboring barricade. All the spectators of the 
execution immediately ran thither. The spy was left 
alone; the string by which he was suspended had not 
been fastened, and the men who held it letting go their 
hold, the half-strangled wretch fell to the ground. 

What was the cause of this reprieve? The spy 
hoped what? I can not tell. For supernatural aid, 
perhaps;—that God had performed a miracle to save 
him, or that the Russians had entered Warsaw. But 
a sublime and patriotic strain soon resounded in his 
ears— 





Let the Lancers die, and Poland live for ever! 
followed by clapping of hands, greetings, cries of grief, 
and cries of joy. ‘The waggon conveyed the wounded 
from Praga. It contained those young and brave lan- 
cers who had gone forth so handsome and so robust, 
and were now returned mutilated by the enemy’s grape 
shot. One had lost an arm, another a leg, a third 
but let us drawa veil over the sufferings of these brave 
men, ‘They were singing in chorus— 





Let the Lancers die, and Poland live for ever! 
* nm ” * ad * 
The crowd was instantly occupied in pulling down 
the barricade which prevented the waggon from pas- 





* At Warsaw the lamps which light the streets are sus- 
pended with a thick hempen string, as at Paris. 


unanimous an operation: emmets alone display such | purest patriotism was linked with her love for Stanislas; 
amazing activity. Paving-stones, tuns, timbers, and and, at the time when she should unite her fate to his, 
chains, were cleared and separated like the unraveling | she trusted her beloved Poland would have effected its 
ofa knot of thread. The street was soon cleared; the|divorce from Nicholas. By degrees her long eyelashes 
waggon passed through two lines of respectful citizens,| closed, and the paper fell from her grasp. She was 
and, followed by the crowd, advanced towards the man|asleep, and the lamp burnt on, when a Polish soldier 
whose execution had been suspended, The latter,|entered the room. He was young and handsome, and 
with the rope about his neck, dared not move or call| he was, moreover, wounded. It was Stanislas. He 
for assistance, lest the attention of the populace should contemplated his sleeping mistress. Her sleep was 
again be directed towards him. But, once more sur-|that of innocence; her breathing was calm and free, 


rounded, he implored for mercy. 

“Mercy!” loudly repeated a young wounded man. 
from the waggon. He stood upright, and his head was 
awkwardly bandaged with a linen saturated with blood. 
His words were brief and his accent imposing. ‘“Mer- 
cy!” he exclaimed, “for this poor wretch. When a} 
condemned criminal meets the king’s carriage, he is 
entitled to his free pardon, Now, this man has en- 
countered a waggon of wounded patriots—a majesty 
which is, perhaps, as good as any other. Let it, in| 
this case, have the same privilege. Let the man live!” | 

This voice of clemency from a wounded patriot, ask- 
ing for the pardon of an enemy, carried with it a power 
that subdued the anger of the multitude. The popu- 
lace is variable, and its passions changeable, Each 
pressed forward to liberate the spy; his deliverance} 
could not take place too soon. An infinity of hands 
seized the string, crossed each other, and pulled differ-| 
ent ways; unhappily, they executed the poor wretch in 
their very anxiety to save him. 

“Thou art free! Get up and go about thy business!” 

The spy answered not. 

“Tas fear then killed thec?” 

No. The spy was dead; and the people who so lately 
had blasphemed at seeing him alive,,now grieved for 
him. Fear and sadness were expressed on the features 
ofall. The waggon and the crowd rapidly quitted the! 
square. 

Meantime the young wounded soldier had fallen into| 
strange reflections. ‘The moonlight had enabled him| 
to recognize the features of the dead man; they were! 
those of Michel Linski, a former comrade in Constan-| 
tine’s guard, and his rival in the affections of the youth- 
ful Maria, when both wore the imperial livery. The) 
revolution had taken place; the one had remained in| 
the service of the Russians, the other had deserted to 
serve his country. Now that the wounded man had! 











jrecognized the victim of both the popular wrath and 
the popular humanity, he felt less grieved at the occur-| 


rence. He had now no rival to fear; and, after all,| 
Linski was a base traitor. * 

Like a hearse moving among tombs, the waggon| 
slowly proceeded between two rows of houses, whose, 
doors were carefully closed. A single window in one 
of these dark dwellings still showed a light. Who 
could it be watching at such an hour—a thief or a po-| 
et? Neither. It wasa young zirl of ravishing beauty. 
One of her elbows was supported ona table, over which 
her elastic and youthful figure was gracefully bending. 
She was thinking, no doubt, of her lover. But she) 
had been reading; —a smoking lamp threw its light upon 
a number of the State Gazette: in Poland the women 
do not confine their thoughts to their lovers. 

Public rumor had in vague terms made her acquainted 
with the battle of Praga;—and her lover was at Praga; 
he was to her as an offering upon the altar of her coun- 
try. No doubt he had acted in a manner worthy of her; 
no doubt he had fought bravely; and was perhaps 
wounded—perhaps killed! ‘This idea flashed through 
her heart, like lightning through a cloud, and left a pang 
lof dreadful apprehension. She dared not for some time 
open the paper and read the account of the battle, lest 
she should find the name of Stanislas among the slain, 
At length she took courage. From the report she found 
that he had been wounded, during a glorious charge, 
and that he was sent back to Warsaw to be cured. 
She should soon see him, then! Disfigured perhaps! 
But how handsome would he then appear in her eyes!) 
She should press him in her arms to-morrow, and walk) 
with him through the whole city. She read no more. | 
Her mind was wandering in search of her wounded| 





| sister. 


and from her head, a little thrown back, a thick ringlet 
of auburn hair hung over each cheek. Stanislas, in 
profound admiration, remained motionless as a statue. 
A delicately white hand was spread upon the knees of 
the maiden; it was the hand which had held the gazette 
—the left hand, that upon which the wedding ring is 
always worn. 

A sharp and sudden pang contracted the brow of 
Stanislas. Upon this naked hand he saw not a ring, 
which, on leaving Maria, he had given her as a pledge 
of his affection. He examined the other hand; but it 
was not there either. She wore no ring, no necklace, 
no jewel of gold or silver, either in her hair, on her 
neck, or in her ears. What could this mean? And 
the ring of fidelity, where was it? what had she done 
with it? Stanislas was beside himself,—a painful 
thought shot through his brain, He regretted he had 
not examined the fingers of the dead spy. The young 
girl slept on; he shook her rudely. 

“Awake,” he cried, “awake and answer me. What 
have you done with it?” 

In alarm, she opened her eyes, but without compre- 
hending what was passing. 

“It is I! Stanislas!” 

He squeezed her arm. His wound had again opened, 
and the blood flowed copiously. The poor girl could 
neither speak nor move; she seemed under the spel! of 
the night-mare. 

“Michel Linski is at Warsaw,” roared Stanislas; 
“that Miche! whom you loved; Michel the spy. I have 
seen him; and I asked for his pardon, You may see 
him from your window. They have strangled him: so 
much the better.” 

He laughed, but it was the laugh of a madman, 

“Wear no mourning, for your lover died for his 
country!” and he added, in a melancholy tone, “I have 
sacrificed all for my country, and, whilst I was fighting 
her battles, I was basely betrayed. Woman! woman! 
thy heart is inexplicable. Come, it will not avail to 
shut your eyes and faint—you must and shall hear me.” 

And he shook her; but the poor girl had fainted. 
This epparition in the middle of the night, interruptin 
her quiet sleep, uttering curses, and besmeared wit 
blood—this horribly fantastic reality had overcome her. 
When she recovered her senses, Stanislas was gone. 

“1 have dreamt it,” she said, “and oh! what a Forrible 
dream! I think he began mildly.” 

Meantime Stanislas, who had gone to the hospital, 
was raving in delirium. He cursed both his country 
and the object of his affections, , 

Unhappy man! he still loved her, and for a passion 
like his there was only one remedy—death! She was 
still before his eyes, cold and unmoved—but beautiful. 

The sister of charity who attended. the ward ap- 
proached Stanislas, and held out to him a small box, 
sealed. His pale cheeks became suddenly flushed, and 
he eagerly snatched the box from the hands of the good 
He recognized it as belonging to Maria. On 
opening it, he found lying upon a soft bed of beautifully 
white cotton, the very ring which he had given to his 
betrothed; accompanied by a writing, stamped with the 
arins of Poland, in the following terms;— 

“The National Government to Ensign Stanislas. — 
For a month’s pay due, the ensign shall receive this 
ring, presented to the public treasury by the citizen 
Maria * * * 

* * * Minister of Finance.” 

The government had not yet had time to send to the 
mint the patriotic gifts of the ladies of Warsaw. 

Stanislas recovered in a moment; he rose from his 
bed, and was in a short time in Maria’s presence—but 
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trembling, agitated, and ashamed to look her in the face. 
Gently taking her left hand, he said, “What have you) 
done with my ring? Do you not recognize me? I am) 
Stanislas!” 

“Oh! he is just as he appeared last night. 


It is the 
reality of my dyeam!” | 


As thus I lay, stretched in languid listlessness along 
the stream, as quiet as the leaves that breathed not a 
whisper above me, and gradually sinking into almost 
unconsciousness of the world and all it holds—the little 
birds sported about careless of my presence, and the 


insects pursued that incessant turmoil, which seems 


But this time Stanislas spoke mildly, and his look| never to cease, until winter lays his icy fetters on all 
was tender; neither was his hand so strong and rough. |nature, and drives them into their inscrutable hiding was as usual in such cases, great diversity of opinion. 


His wound, however, was still bleeding, and this was| 


| 


in the dream; but it was now divested of the fear and|rent of my thoughts at that moment; a short period of | 


horror that had accompanied the circumstance on the 
previous night. 

“Maria, forgive my mad fury; idiot that I was, to) 
accuse thee so wrongfully!” 

She did not comprehend him. 

“Will you believe that I thought you had given my 
ring to Michel Linski?” 

Still she did not comprehend his meaning. She 
wanted to talk to him about the war, the danger of 
Praga, his own wounds, and the general in chief, as if 
this was the first time she had met him since his re- 
turn. He, on the other hand, would speak of nothing 
but his ring and his anger on the previous night. 

“Qh! we have already met,” he said; “it was in this 
very apartment, and here is evidence of the fact. Be- 
bold this blood upon the carpet!” 

The truth flashed upon Maria. “It was not then a 
dream? I have it,” she cried, after a moment's reflec- 
tion; “you were asking me for my ring.” 

“7 cursed you,” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, no! I did not hear it.” 

“You were asleep then, So much the better. As 
for the ring, I have it here, and | thus restore it to you.” 

Maria put the ring on her finger, and a few days af- 
ter, the lovers were kneeling together before the great 
altar of the Cathedral, receiving the nuptial bene- 
diction. 





From the Knickerbacker. 





A RAMBLE IN THE WOODS ON SUNDAY, AND WHAT THE 
WRITER SAW AND HEARD THERE. 
BY J. K. PAULDING, 

I frequently spend a sabbath morning in the country, 
rambling alone in the melancholy woods, sometimes 
resting myself against the rough bark ofa time worn 
tree; sometimes lingering on the woody heights looking 
far over the surrounding world; and at others reclining 
listlessly by the side of some clear brook, over whose 
rippling way the branches meet, and form nature's 
choicest canopy. Here | indulge my memory and im- 
agination in a thousand devious wanderings; I recall 
the distant shadows of departed time that have by de- 
grees faded almost into oblivion, and send my mind on 
errands to the future; a thousand recollections melan- 
choly, yet exquisitely touching, throng about my heart, 
and a thousand anticipations beckon me onward in the 
path [ am pursuing through this wayward world. At 
times I become so completely abstracted from the 
acenes around, as to forget where I am, and to lose al- 
most the consciousness of being. [| ruminate, I ponder, 
and I dream. 

On one of these occasions, about the middle of the 
sultry month of August, when the dog-star rages, and 
all nature sinks into a sort of luxurious repose, I had 
become somewhat tired with a ramble longer than 
usual, and laid myself listlessly along the margin of a 
little twittering stream that stole its winding way 
among the deep obscurities of the wood, diffusing cool- 
ness, and inviting to repose. It was Sunday, and it 
seemed as if nature partook in its holy abstraction from 
worldly thoughts and worldly occupations. The voice 
of the ploughman cheering or chiding his team; the 
rattling of the sonorous wagon over the rough moun- 
tain road; the echoes of the woodman’s axe; the ex- 
plosion of the hunter's gun, and all the customary 
sounds that give life and animation to rural sports and 
rural occupations, had ceased. Nay, even the tinkling 
cow-bell, which broke at intervals on the hallowed 
quiet of the day, seemed to come over me with a soft- 
ened, inellowed tone, as if fearful of disturbing its re- 

ose, and awed by the solemnity of universal silence. 
Through the arched canopy of foliage that overhung 
the little stream, I could see it coursing its way on el- 
ther hand among mossy rocks, glittering as if by moon- 
light, and disappearing after a thousand meanderings. 
It is impossible—at least with me it is iimpossible—to 
resist the influence of such a scene. Reflecting beings 
like ourselves, sink into a sort of melancholy reverie, 
and even the sprightliness of childhood is repressed, by 
the hallowed quiet that reigns all around, Guilt awakes 
from its long oblivion, and innocence becomes saddened 
with the stillness of nature. 


places. There is a lapse in the recollection of the cur- 
forgetfulness, from which I was roused by a hoarse 
croaking voice, exclaiming: 

“Cruel, savage monster, what does he here?” 

I looked all around, and could see only a hawk seated 
on the limb of a dry tree, eyeing me as I fancied witha 
peculiar expression of hostility. 
again relapsed into a profound reverie, from which | 
was awakened once more by a small squeaking whis- 
eT; 
“I dare say the blood thirsty villain has been setting 
traps for us.” 


which I supposed the voice might proceed, but at the 
same time imagined I distinguished a sort of confused 
whisper, in which many little voices seemed commin- 
gled. My curiosity was awakened, and peering about 


|quietly, I found it proceeded from a collection of ani- 


mals, birds, and insects, gathered together for some 
unaccountable purpose. 
cited, and withal in a great passion about something, all 
talking at once. Listening attentively, I could distin- 
guish one from the other. 

“Let us pounce upon the tyrant, and kill him in his 
sleep,” cried a bald eagle, “for he grudges me a miser- 
able little lamb now and then, though I don’t require 
one above once a week, See! where he wounded me 
in the wing, so that | can hardly get an honest living, 
by prey.” 

“Let me scratch lis eyes out,” screamed a hawk, 
“for he will not allow me peaceably to carry offa chick- 
en from his barn yard, though | am dying of hunger, 
and come in open day to claim: my natural, indefeasible 
right.” 

“Aye, aye,” barked a fox, “he interferes in the same 
base manner with my privileges, though I visit his hen- 
roost in the night that | may not disturb him.” 

“Agreed,” hissed a rattle-snake, ‘for he wont let me 
bite him, though he knows it is my nature, and kills 
me according to scripture’—and thereupon he rattled 
his tail, curled himself in spiral volumes, and darted his 
tongue at me ina most fearful manner. 

“Agreed,” said a great fat spider, who sat in his net, 
surrounded by the dead bodies of half a dozen insects; 
“agreed, for the bloody-minded savage takes delight in 
destroying the fruits of my honest labors, on all occa- 
sions.” 

“By all means,” buzzed a great blue-bottle-fly, “for 
he will not let me tickle his nose of a hot summer day, 
though he must see with half an eye, that it gives me 
infinite satisfaction.” 

“Kill him,” cried a little ant, who ran fuming and 
fretting about at a furious rate, “kill him without mer- 
cy, for he don’t mind treading me into a million of atoms, 
a bit more than you do killing a fly,” addressing him- 
self to the spider, 


the spider. 

“Odds fish!” exclaimed a beautiful trout, that I should 
like very much to have caught, popping his head out 
of the brook, “odds fish! kill the monster by all means; 
hook him, I say, for he entices me with worms, and 
devours me to gratify his insatiable appetite.” 

“To be sure,” said a worm, “kill him as he sleeps, 
and I'll eat him afterwards; for though I am acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be his brother, he impales me 
alive on a hook, only for his amusement.” 

“T consent,” cooed the dove, “for he has deprived me 
of my beloved mate and made me a disconsolate widow.’ 
Upon which she began to moan so piteously, that the 


dition. 

“He has committed a million of murders,” 
spider, 

“He drowns all my kittens,” mewed the cat. 

“He tramples upon me without mercy,” whispered 
the toad, “only because I ’m no beauty.” 

“He is a treacherous cunning villain,” barked the fox. 

“He has no more bowels than a wolf,” screamed the 
hawk. 

“He is a bloody tyrant,” croaked the eagle. 





“He is the common enemy of all nature, and deserves 





In a few moments | 


I looked again, and at first could see nothing from) 


They seemed very much ex-| 


“The less you say about that the better,” whispered |, 


whole assembly deeply sympathized in her forlorn con- |. 


cried the |® 


’ exclaim th 


la hundred and fifty thousand deaths,’ 
jall with one voice. 

| I began to be heartily ashamed of myself, and wd 
casting about how I might slip away, from hearing 
|these pleasant reproaches; but curiosity and listless- 
jness together, kept me quiet, while they continued to 
\discuss the best mode of destroying the tyrant. There 
| “Ill bury my talons in his brain,” said the eagle. 
“I'll tear out his eyes,” screamed the hawk. 

- “I'll whip him to death with my tail,” barked the 

OX. 
| «1H sting him home,” hissed the rattle-snake. 
| “Ll poison him,” said the spider. 
| “I'll fly-blow him,” buzzed the fiy. 

“I'll drown him, if he ‘ll only come into the brook, 
;so I will,” quoth the trout. 

| “I'll drag him into my hole, and do his business 
ithere, I warrant,” said the ant; and thereupon there 
|was a giggle among the whole set. 

“And | "ll—b’ ll” —said the worm. 

“What will you do, you poor d—1,” exclaimed the 
|rest in a titter, 

“What will Ido? why I ‘ll eat him after he ’s dead,” 
popes sir worm; and then he strutted about, until he 
unwarily came so near that he slipt into the brook, and 
|was snapt up in a moment by the trout. The example 
| was somewhat contagious. 

“Oho! are you for that sport?” mewed the cat, and 
‘clawed the trout before he could get his head under 
water. 

“Tit for tat,” barked Reynard, and snatching pussy 
up in his teeth, was off like a shot. 
| “Since ’t is the fashion,” said the spider, “I ‘ll have 
ja crack at that same blue-bottle;” and thereupon he 
nabbed the poor fly in a twinkling. 

“By your leave,” said the toad, and snapt up the spi- 
der in less than no time. 

“You ugly thief of the world,” hissed the rattle- 
isnake, in great wrath, and indignantly laying hold of 
the toad, managed to swallow him about half way, 
where he lay in all his glory. 

“What a nice morsel for my poor fatherless little 
ones,” cooed the dove, and pecking at the ant, was just 
flying away with it in quite a sentimental style, when 
the hawk seeing this, screamed out— 

“What a pretty plump dove for a dinner! 
dence hath ordained I should eat her.” 

_He was carrying her off, when the eagle darted upon 
him, and soaring to his erie on the summit of an inac- 
cessible rock, composedly made a meal of both hawk 
and dove. Then picking his teeth with his claws, he 
exclaimed with great complacency, “what a glorious 
thing it is to be king of the birds!” 

“Humph,” exclaimed I, rubbing my eyes, for it seem- 
ed I had been but half asleep, “humph, a man is not so 
much worse than his neighbors after all;” and shaking 
off the spell that was over me, I bent my steps home- 
wards, wondering why it was, that it seemed as if all 
living things were created for the sole purpose of prey- 
ing on each other. The only solution which offered 
itself to my mind was, that the pleasure arising from 
)eating, is much greater than the pain of being eaten, 
and that this propensity to devouring each other, on 
the whole, conduces to the general happiness. 


Provi- 


Tuk Doc.—The dog is an accommodating animal; 
not only in manners, habits, and character, but even in 
appearance, he learns to assimilate himself to his ewn- 
er. The dog of a prince takes something of a prince’s 
|pomposity; the butcher’s dog shares in the butcher’s 
|fierceness; the dog of a thief may be easily known by 
‘his skulking, hang-gallows air; and that of the poor 
beggar learns to look as humble and imploring as his 
master. 


_ A New English and Chinese Dictionary is announced 
in the Canton Register, as preparing for publication by 





: the Rey. Charles Gutzlaff, a Protestant Missionary in 


China. 


| It isto be more compendious in form than any 
of its predecessors, but will contain most of the words 
in Webster's American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, while its moderate price will render it generally 


attainable, 





The Oak of Allowville, in Normandy, known there as 
ithe Chene Chapelle, was, above a century and a quar- 
ter since, converted into a place of worship; its trunk 
was at that time hollow, and its head in part decayed. 
(This living cavern was then paved and roofed, and di- 

vided by a floor into two apartments. The lower was 
fitted up by the Abbe du Detroit as a chapel, and the 
upper as a dwelling for the officiating priest. 
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AN ADVENTURE, 

It 7 a beautiful autumnal day as ever ushered 
in the Indian summer, that I made after game among a 
group of mountains, or rather on a link in the great 
chain of the Allegheny range, which runs in a north- 
eastern direction in that part of Pennsylvania, which 
bounds the New-York line. 

I had kept the summit of the mountains for several 
miles, without success, for a breeze had arisen shortly 
after sunrise, which rattled through the trees, apd made 
it unfavorable for hunting on high ground; and indeed 
the only wild animal I saw, was a bear, that was feed- 
ing on another ridge across a deep valley, and entirely 
out of the reach of my rifle shot; I therefore descended 
the mountain in an oblique direction towards the salt 
springs, which I soon reached, and after finding that 
others had preceded me here, I left the spot for another 
mountain on which I intended to pass the remainder of 
the day, gradially working my way home. This 
mountain was covered with chestnut trees, and here it 
was that I caught a glimpse of the bear from the other 
ridge, and found that he had disappeared but a short 
time previous to my arrival on this mountain. I fol- 
lowed his track for three miles, for chestnuts lay in 
abundance on the ground, and bears, like hogs, root up 
the leaves in search of food beneath, and no doubt had 
lingered about here eating his food, until my near ap- 
proach gave warning of danger; this I could discover, 
as the leaves having been wet by melted frost on the 
top, a path could be traced where the bear in running 
had turned the dried part of the leaves uppermost. I 
quickened my pace along the mountain side and around 
the turn of the mountain, with the hopes of surprising 
the bear, and after a rapid chace for the distance above 
mentioned, all proved fruitless, and I relinquished far- 
ther pursuit.» Warm with this exercise, and somewhat 
fatigued, I descended the mountain side, and took my 
seat beside a stream of water, which gently washed the 
base of the mountain, and emptied itself in the head 
waters of the Susquehanna. 

I had remained sitting on a fallen tree, whose bran- 
ches evtended considerably into the water, for perhaps 
an hour and a half, when of a sudden, I heard a rustling 
among the leaves of the mountain immediately above 
my head, which at first was so distant, that I thought 
it merely an eddy of the wind, whirling the leaves on 
the ground; but increased so rapidly, and approached 
the spot so near where I sat, that I instantly seized my 
rifle, ready in a moment to meet any emergency which 
might offer. 

The part of the mountain where I was seated, was 
covered with laurel and other bushes, and owing to the 
density of this shrubbery, I could not discover an object 
more than ten yards from me. This, as will appear, 
afforded me protection; at any rate it conduced to my 
success. ‘The noise among the leaves now became 
tremendous, and the object approached so near that I 
distinctly heard an unnatural, grunting noise, as if from 
an animal in great distress. At length a sudden plunge 
into the water, not more than twenty yards from me, 
uncovered to my view a full grown black bear, intent 
upon nothing but its endeavors to press through the 
water and reach the opposite shore. The water on an 
average was not more than two feet deep, which was 
not sufficient for the animal to swim, and too deep to| 
run through; consequently the eagerness with which! 
the bear pressed through the water, created such al 
eplashing noise as fairly echoed through the hills.) 

Without searcely a thought, I brought my rifie 
to my shoulder, with the intention of shooting, but! 
before I could sight it correctly, the bear rushed behind| 
a rock which shielded it from my view. ‘This gave me 
& momentary season for reflection; and though I could 
have killed the bear as soon as it had passed the rock, 
1 determined to await the result of such extraordinary 
conduct in the animal; for 1 was wonderstruck at ac- 
tions which were not only strange, but even !udicrous— 








there not appearing any cause forthem. The mystery, 
however, was soon unraveled. 

The stream of water was not more than ten rods in 
width, and before the bear was two thirds across it, I 
heard another rustling on the mountain side among the 
leaves as if by jumps, and a second plunge into the 
water convinced me.that the bear had good cause for 
its precipitation, for here pressing hard at its heels, 
was a formidable panther, which pursued the bear with 
such determined inveteracy and appalling growls, as 
made me shudder as with a chill. 

The panther plunged into the water not more than 
eighteen or twenty yards from me, and had it been but | 
one-third of the distance, I feel convinced I should have 
been unheeded by this animal, so intent was it on the 
destruction of the bear. It must be an extraordinary 
case which will make a panther plunge into the water, 
as itisa great characteristic of the feline species always 
to avoid water, unless driven to it either by necessity 
or desperation; but here nature was set aside, and some 
powerful motive predominated in the passions of this 
animal, which put all laws of instinct at defiance, and 
unlike the clumsy bustling of the bear through the 
water, the panther went with bounds ten feet at a time, 
and ere the former reached the opposite shore, the lat- 
ter was midway the stream. This was a moment of 
thrilling interest, and the feeling so common to the 
human breast, when the strong is combating with the 
weak, now took possession of mine; and espousing the 
cause of the weaker party, abstractedly from every con- 
sideration of which was in the wrong, I could not help 
wishing safety to the bear and death to the panther. 
—Under the impulse of these feelings, I once more 
brought my rifle to my shoulder, with the intention of 
shooting the panther through the heart, but in spite of 
myself, I shrunk from the effort:—perhaps it was well 
I reserved my fire, for had I only wounded the animal, 
I might have been a victim of its ferocity. 

So soon as the bear found there was no possibility of 
escape from an issue with so dreadful an enemy, on 
reaching the opposite bank of the stream, it shook the 
water from its hair, like a dog, and ran about fifteen 
feet on the bank, and laid directly on its back in a de- 
fensive posture; this it had scarcely done when the 
panther reached the water's edge, and then witha yell 
of vengeance, it made one bound and sprang with out- 
stretched claws, and spitting like a cat, immediately on 
the bear, which lay in terror on the ground ready to 
receive its antagonist; but the contest was soon at 
an end, 

Not more eager does the eagle rend in sunder its 
terror-stricken prey, than did the enraged panther tear 
in scattered fragments the helpless bear; it appeared 
but the work of a moment, and that moment was one 
of unrelenting vengeance; for no sooner did the pan- 
ther alight on its victim, than with the most ferocious 
yells, it planted its hinder claws deep in the entrails of 


the rocks, and fell in the same spot whence it sprang, 
with its legs extended, and lay in this situation half 
crouched, rocking from side to side, as if in the dizzi- 
ness of death. I saw plainly that my fire was fatal; but 
I had too much experience to approach this enemy, 
until I could no longer discover signs of life. I reloaded 
my rifle, and with a second shot I pierced immediately 
behind the ear; its head then dropped between its paws, 
and all was quiet. 

On examining the panther, no marks of violence ap- 
peared except where my rifle balls had passed com- 
pletely through within a foot of each other; but on 
turning the animal on its back, I discovered it to be a 
female, and a mother. From this circumstance I sup- 
posed the bear had made inroads upon her lair; and 
more than probable destroyed her kittens. I was the 
more convinced of this, from the fact, that] never knew 
from my own experience, nor could I gather from the 
oldest hunters among my acquaintance, an instance 
wherein a panther and bear came in collision with each 
other, or entered into deadly strife! and again, no eir- 
cumstance but the above, would be sufficient to awaken 
that vindictive perseverance in the passions of a pan- 
ther, which would lead to the annihilation of so formi- 
dable an animal as the bear. 

THE-SOLDIER’S WIFE. 

A touching description*is given of a soldier's wife, 
in an account I remember to have read of the battle of 
Waterloo. A young Irish officer had married a very 
young and very lovely Flemish lady. They were re- 
siding in cantonments at Rivelles, when he was suddenly 
and unexpectedly called off to the field of battle. All 
he could leave with his wife was his servant, one horse, 
and an ass te carry her baggage. Very soon after his 
departure, her husband sent her word that a retreat was 
ordered, and begged her to set off to Brussels with as 
little delay as possible. The servant, who was a for- 
eigner, deserted his mistress like a villain, and went off 
with the horse. She did not hesitate to obey her hus- 
band’s commands; but, forlorn and unprotected as she 
was, she set off alone with quiet resolution on her jour- 
ney of five-and-twenty miles; she set off on foot, lead- 
ing the ass laden withher baggage. She passed along 
through the retreating British army, exposed at times 
to great danger from the firing of the artillery. When 
she reached the great road to Brussels, the army were 
falling into line for the terrible conflict. She had 
walked on through the dreadful storm which raged on 
that evening—the evening before the battle—the rain 
pouring in torrents, and the lightning hurling its forked 
and deadly fires round her defenceless head. She had 
come up to the spot where perhaps all that would be 
soon left of her husband would be a cold and disfigured 
corpse, and he was then perhaps within a few hundred 
yards of the young and unprotected wife; but she did 
not attempt to seek him among that immense army of 





the bear, and by a few rips tore its antagonist to 
pieces. Although the bear was full grown, it must) 
have been very young and in want of energy, for it was! 
so overwhelmed with dread as not to be able to make 
the least resistance. 

Satisfied in giutting its vengeance, the panther turned 
from the bear, and came directly to the water's edge to 
drink, and allay the parching thirst created by so great 
excitement; after which it looked first down and then 
up the stream, as though it sought a place to re-cross, 
that it might avoid the water; and then, as if satisfied 
with revenge and enjoying its victory, it stood twisting 
and curling its tail like a cat, and then commenced lick- 
ing itself dry. The animal was now within thirty-five 
yards of me, and seeing no prospect of its re-crossing 
the stream, I took rest for my rifle on a projecting limb 
of the tree on which I still sat, and fired directly at the 
panther’s heart. The moment I discharged my rifle, 
the monster made a spring about six feet perpendicular, 
with a tremendous growl, which reverberated among 








80,000 men; nay, she did not wish to unman or distress 
him by her presence. Quietly and slowly she kept on 
her toilsome way during the whole of the Saturday 
night. The road from Waterloo, till within a few miles 
of Brussels, is through the forest of Soignee, and hem- 
med in on both sides by the tall trees. Here the young 
wife met with many difficulties; the whole road was 
crowded by wagons and horses, and carriages of various 
sorts, by wounded soldiers, and by the terrified inhabi- 
tants of the country; and still the storm continued with 
unabated fury. Patiently, and with quiet perseverance, 
the gentle lady went on, still leading the ass, but now 
barefoot, and almost wearied out with fatigue and dis- 
may. At length she entered Brussels on the Sunday 
morning. > She had been mercifully protected by Him 
who is ever at the side of the destitute and friendless, 
She was in safety and unhurt, and even the poor ass 
and the baggage had arrived uninjured. Her husband, 
too, was spared to thank God for his wife’s safety and 


his own. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FRANCIS HUBER. 
BY A. P. DE CANDOLLE. 
( Concluded.) 


- 

Huber’sstyle is, in general, clear and elegant; always 
retaining the precision requisite to the didactic, it pos- 
sesses the attraction which a poetic imagination can 
readily confer upon all subjects; but one thing which 
particularly distinguishes it, and which we should least 
expect, is, that he describes facts in a manner so pictu- 
resque, that in reading him, we fancy that we can see 
the very objects which the author, alas, was never able 
to see! In reflecting on this singular quality in the 
style of a blind man, the difficulty appeared to be solved 
in thinking of the efforts which he must have made in 
arranging and connecting the sentiments of his assist- 
ants, soasto form in his own mind a complete image of 
the facts. We who enjoy, often with so much indif- 
ference, those invaluable senses by which we are ena- 
bled to embrace at once such a diversity of objects, 
and so many parts of the same object, ofien neglect to 
study those parts upon which others are dependent, and 
which ought to claim the first place in the explanation; 
our descriptions are often confused, precisely because 
our impressions of objects are made simultaneously and 
without effort. But Huber was obliged to listen with 
attention to the recitals of others, to class them me- 
thodically to reproduce an image of the object by his 
own conceptions; and his written narration, after this 
laborious operation, presents the subject to our view, 
under all the aspeets which have enlightened his own. 
I venture also toadd that we find in his descriptions so 
many masterly touches, as to justify the conclusion, 
that if he had retained his sight he would have been, 
like his father, his brother, and his son, a skillful painter. 

His taste for the fine arts, unable to derive pleasure 
from forms, extended to sounds; he loved poetry, but 
he was more especially endowed with a strong inclina- 
tion for music. His taste for it might be called innate, 
and it furnished him with a great source ef recreation 
throughout his life. He had an agreeable voice, and 
was initiated in his childhood in the charms of Italian 
music. The method by which he studied tunes de- 
serves to be related, as it may be useful to others. “It 
was not by simple recollection,” his son writes me, 
“that he retained airs; he had learned from Gretry the 
counterpoint in a dozen lessons, and in studying by 
himself he had become an able harmonist. In teaching 
him an air, we first dictated to him the base of a musi- 
cal phrase; he arranged it according to the succession 
of tones; then came the song which he executed with 
his voice; a phrase thus disposed he understood per- 
fectly, and a single repetition was sufficient: we pro- 
ceeded to the second, and so on to the end of the piece, 
which he would then repeat from one end to the other 
without tiring the patience of any one who dictated to 
him: he owed much in this respect to the complaisance 
of his sister.” 





His musical talents rendered him in his youth ex- 
tremely popular, and after his infirmity, it afforded him 


SE SS aE 
way, and by small knots in the thread he was warned| Huber retained his faculties to the last. He was lov- 
of the direction he was taking, and of his exact po-|ing and beloved to the end of his days, At ge of 
sition. leighty one, he wrote to one of his friends; eisa 


The activity of his mind rendered these diversions | time when it is impossible to remain neglectful; it is, when 
necessary. It might have rendered him the most un-| separating gradually from each other, we may reveal ta 
happy of men, if he had been less favorably connected: those we love, all that esteem, tenderness, and gratitude 
but all who lived with him, had no other thought than |have inspired us with towards them. * * * I say to 
that of pleasing him and contributing to relieve his in-| you alone, adds he farther on, that resignation and se- 
firmity. Naturally endowed with a benevolent heart, |renity are blessings which have not been refused me. He 
how were those happy dispositions, too often destroyed wrote these lines on the 20th of December last; on the 
by the collisions of the world, preserved in him? He 22d he was no more; his life became extinct without 
received from all that surrounded him nothing but kind-| pain or agony, while in the arms of his daughter. 

ness and respect. The busy world, the scene of so| I have always admired the sagacity of his researches, 
many little vexetions, had disappeared from his view. |his resolute perseverance, his love of truth, and his res- 
His house and his fortune were taken care of without |ignation at once mild and stoical. I loved his amiable 
any embarrassment to him. A stranger to public duties, conversation, and his benevolent disposition. While 
he was in a great measure ignorant of the politics, the |living, | consecrated his name to the gratitude of natu- 
cunning, and the fraud of men. Having rarely had it|ralists, by giving it toa genus of beautiful trees from 
in his power, (without any fault of his own,) of being Brazil.* 1 have now endeavored to render the last 
useful to others, he never experienced the bitterness of homage to his memory; happy shall I be if those who 
ingratitude. Jealousy, even notwithstanding his suc-| have known and loved him find the portrait correct—if 
cess, was silenced by his infirmity. ‘To be happy and | young people learn from his example the value of reso- 
prosperous in a situation in which so many others are | lute determination in the direction and concentration 
given up to continual regrets, was accounted to him as/ of labor; and especially ifthose who are subject to the 
a virtue. The female sex, provided their voices were |same misfortune, should learn, by the example of Hue 
agreeable, all appeared to him as he had seen them at ber, not to yield to discouragements on account of their 
the age of eighteen. His mind preserved the freshness | condition, but to imitate his admirable philosophy. — Bib. 
and candor which constitute the charm and happiness| Univ. Fev. 1832. 

of adolescence; he loved young people, for with their * Huberia laurina. Memoir on the Melastomacee, p 
sentiments his own were more in accordance than with |g] pl. 10. Prodr. 3. p. 167. 

those of the aged and experienced. He took pleasure, 
to tthe very last, in direeting the studies of. the you, EEE 
and possessed in the highest degree, the art of pleasing ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

and interesting them. Though fond of new acquaint- | =—————————————— 
ance, he never abandoned his old friends. “One thing 


T have never been able to learn,” seid he in his extreme} anatomy, delivered by Sir Charles Bell, on the 5th of 
old age, “and that is, to forget how to love.” ‘Thus had) March, 1833, before the London College of Surgeons, 
he the good sense justly to appreciate and enjoy the) after a brief tribute to the memory of John Hunter, by 
balance of advantages which were furnished him by the| whose exertions the splendid collection in the museum 
very condition in which he was placed. He appeared| hed been made, the lecturer passed to the consideration 
to be afraid, either of the loss of many of his illusions,| of dife. Wherever there is life, he said, there is motion; 
or of the excitement of hopes in which he might be de-| not always a change of place with respect to external 
ceived, for he always repelled the proposition of having objects, but a change of the constituent particles of 
a portion of his sight restored by an operation on one} hodies by deposition and absorption. This is character- 
of his eyes which appeared to be affected only by simple} jctic of all living bodies. However simple, they must 
cataract; the other was blinded from gutta serena, which possess an appetite, digestion, assimilation, by which. 
rendered it incurable. dead matter is changed into living; circulation, by 
Far be it from me, nevertheless, to attach too high a| which this is conveyed for the nutrition of the parts; 
value to the compensations which he himself found in| decarbonization, or some analagous function known 
his infirmity, and for not having put into requisition|/ under the general term of respiration; secretion and 
the nobility and courage of his philosophy. He never| excretion, by which the useless part of the food is con- 
was the first to speak of his misfortune, and was dis-| veyed away. 

posed to avoid the idea of it. He never complained, 
and his strong and enlightened mind ranked courage, 





Lire.—In an introductory lecture on Comparative 


In the animals by which we are surrounded, a graduab 
' ‘ *lascent may be observed, from the most simple to the 
and resignation, and cheerfulness among his primary most complex. One theory, by which it has been at- 
duties, . ; tempted to explain this, refers the different steps to- 

His conversation was generally amiable and gracious; | wards perfection to the agency of wholly external 
he was easily led into the humorous; he was a stranger) cayses, suci as climate, nature of food, situation, &c. 
to no kind of knowledge; he loved to elevate his|Tyis is refuted by showing that animals are formed 
thoughts to the gravest and most important subjects, | with a prospective view to the state of existence they 
as well as to descend to the most familiar sportive-| ore afterwards to fill, and that this design is evinced 


ness. He was not learned in the ordinary sense of the before external causes could have had any effect. 
word, but like a skillful diver, he went to the-bottom of 





many agreeable relations, among whom may be men- 
tioned those which he held, at an advanced age, with a| 
female noted for her wit, and between whom there was| 
the double sympathy of being passionately fond of :mu-! 
sic and being blind. : 


The desire of maintaining his connection with absent | 
friends, without having recourse to a sectetary, sug-| 
gested the idea of a sort of printing press for his own| 
use; he had it executed by his domestic, Claude Lechet, | 
whose mechanical talents he had cultivated, as he had! 


before done those of Francis Burnens for natural his-|how young people willingly grant to the blind the reputa-| 


(ory. In cases properly numbered, were placed small | 


prominent types which he arranged in hishand. Over! Huber spent the last years of his life at Lausanne, 


the lines thus composed he placed a sheet blackened | 
with a peculiar ink, then a sheet of white paper, and| 
with a press which he moved with his feet, he was en-! 
abled to print a letter, which he folded and sealed him-! 
self, happy in the kind of independence which he hoped | 
by this means to acquire. But the difficulty of putting 
this press into action, prevented the habitual use of it. 
These letters and some algebraic characters formed of 
baked clay, which his ingenious son, always anxious to 
serve him, had made for his use, were, during more 
than fifteen years, a source of relaxation and amuse-| 
ment to him. He enjoyed walking, and even a solitary 
promenade by means of threads which he had caused 
to be stretched through all the rural walks about his| 


dwelling. In following them by his hand, he knew his| 





Sir Charles adduced many illustrative proofs; but we 
shall confine ourselves to one, taken from the lower 
class of animals. Look, said the lecturer, at the larva 
‘ofa fly. Carefully strip it of its case, and you will find 
its wings neatly folded up, the rudiments of its eyes, its 

nat? [ve ‘T’ . 

a mysterious magic, to animate even his eyes, which legs, all prepared and waiting ag lopment. I hese 
had so long been condemned to darkness. ‘The sound! @?e¢ of no possible use to it while it continues in the 
of his voice had always something of the solemn, | form of a larva, but are evidently provided with & pro- 
now understand, said a man of wit to me ene day, who! spective view ea ot rape aye « existence ~ a 7 
had just seen him for the first time, J not wnderstand| External agency 1s OOF) OK Ge as queen. BN ee 

: lean do any thing, why is it not improving into complex 
animals, the numbers of simple animals at present ex- 
| isting? 


each question by a kind of tact and a sagacity of per- 
ception, which supplied the place of knowledge. When 
any one spoke to him on subjects which interested his 
head or heart, his noble figure became strikingly ani- 
mated, and the vivacity of his countenance seemed, by 





tion of superatural inspiration. 


under the care of his daughter, Madame de Molin. He} The second theory is supported by a much greater 
continued to make additions, at intervals, to his former| show of inquiry and reasoning, but is equally fallacious, 
labors. The discovery of bees without stings, made It is, that Nature, or the creative power, weak at first, 
in the environs of Tampico, by Capt. Hall, excited his| formed only plants or the lower order of animals; but 
curiosity, and it was a high satisfaction to him when that, gaining strength by experience, she advanced in 
his friend Prof. Prevost procured for him, at first a few) complexity, until at last she arrived at the formation of 
individuals, and then a hive of these insects. It was| man. To support this, a relation is supposed between 
the last homage which he rendered to his old friends, | the strata of the earth, and the animals they contain in 
to whom he had devoted so many laborious researches,|a fossil state. Thus the primary rocks appear the re- 
to whom he owed his celebrity, and what is more, his| sult of purely chemical action. By degrees strata ap- 
happiness. Nothing of any importance has been added pear formed of the debris of former rocks. Then strata 
to their history since his time. Naturalists of unim-| contaming mollusea, which are therefore set down as 
paired vision have found nothing of consequence to 
subjoin to the observations of a brother who was de- 


the simplest form of animal. Then are found bones in- 
dicating vertebralia, but still ofthe simplest form, ovip- 


prived of sight. larous. Then maramalia—then clephants, the megathe- 
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rium, mastodon, &c.—and last of all, man. From! 
which they conclude, that man was formed for the last 
grand revolution of the sarface, and that creative power 
grew by degrees. is 

To this the reply is, that the creation of a living 
principle, and the attachment of it to organized matter, 
is a greater exertion of creative power than the subse- 
quent addition of a new bone or a new muscle: conse- 
quently, the creative power, which was competent to 
the first of these, required no exercise, no improvement, 
to render it capable of the second. But further, he 
denied that there was less design evinced, or less in- 
genuity required, for the creation of one of those (so 
called) lower orders of animals. For instance, exam- 
ine the larva of the fly generally found on the willow. 
Its external covering, as is the case with other articu- 
lata, will be found divided into rings for the purpose of 
motion. These rings are moved by more than 500 
muscles. Each ring has its own muscles, its own 
nerves deriving their source of energy from a peculiar 
brain, its own trachee for respiration, its own organs 
of circulation. How then can this animal be pronoun- 
ced more simple than man, in whom all these organs 
are concentrated? 

There is a relation in everything, a correspondence 
or design, and most of all a prospective design, The 
bone is strengthened in propoition to the power of the 
muscles. The mechanical advantage derived from col- 
Jecting the matter of a cylinder towards its circumfer- 
ence is well known, and 1s universally acted on in the 
formation of bone. But in insects this principle is car- 
ried to the utmost. ‘The bone is taken from the inside 
of the body, and placed externally as a shell. It is 
thus removed to the greatest possible distance from 
the center. Its strength is thus increased to the ut- 
most; and that the muscular power in these animals is 
also at its maximum, is known to every one who may 
have observed a flea leap fifty or a hundred times its 
own length, or seen a schoul-boy place a beetle under 
a stone, and wonder at the ease with which it extrica- 
ted itself from a load so apparently disproportionate. 





Hemiock, &c.—Professor Geiger, of Heidelberg, 
whilst recently engaged in making chemical experi- 
ments, succeeded in establishing some remarkable illus- 
trations of the active principle of hemlock. Its base is 
an organic salt, which opens an entirely novel series of 
these highly interesting organic substances, for it is 
volatile, and similar to volatile oil. The peculiar qual- 
ities of this substance, both iateteniadip, and when 
brought into combination with acids, itsrapidly change- 
able character, and the brilliant play of colors which it 
exhibits whilst a change, render it one of the 
most interesting productions in organic chemistry. Its 
poison is of the deadliest description. The smallest 
quantity, applied inwardly, produces paralysis, and one 
or two grains are sufficient to kill the largest animal. 
Another of Prof. Geiger’s late discoveries 1s the active 
principle of Henbane (Atropin); its base is likewise an 
organic salt, but it is tenacious, admits of being reduced 
to acrystal, forms a crystalline salt with acids, like 
hemlock, and has a disagreeable smell, though it is not 
volatile, unless it be subjected to decomposition. Its 
— is quite as deadly as that of the former, but ex- 
1ibits dissimilar appearances, and is not so rapid in its 
effects. Animals, where even a minute dose is admin- 
istered, become languid, can not stand upon their legs, 
are attacked by convulsions, and die within six hours. 
‘The effect of this poison, in dilating the pupil of the 
eye, is extremely remarkable. The minutest portion 
of it, when applied to the eye of a cat, produces a dila- 
tion of the pupil for the next four and twenty hours; 
and the hundredth part of a grain prolongs the appear- 
ance for the next seven or eight days, besides inducing 
other singular symptoms of poisoning. —From a Heidel- 
herg Journal. 


Tur Rererrory or Userut Inventions.—From 
the last number of this work we learn, that a patent has 
been lately taken out for an improvement in the method 
of warming houses, manufactories, &c. For warm wa- 
ter, which has latterly been introduced so successfully, 
it is proposed to substitute oil, which boils at a higher 
temperature, and submits to the same laws of expansion 
and evaporation. Another new patent has been granted 
for increasing the illuminating pewer of such coal gas 
asis usually produced in gas works. The improvement 


is “by the napregnation of the gas with naphtha, or any 
other hydro-carbonaceous liquid”—the means, “by fil- 
kng a common gasometer to a certain pitch with one 
ofthe liquids above described, instead of water.” —From 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 

Of the thousand allegories upon this favorite flower, 
the best may be traced to one of the celebrated “Para- 
bles of Krummacher.” But though so frequently para- 
phrased in prose and verse, no ornament that the inge- 
nuity of the translator has superadded, can compare 
with the exquisite simplicity of the original, which is 
here given immediately from the German:— 

“The ange! who takes care of the flowers, and sprin- 
kles upon them the dew in the still night, slumbered 
on a spring day in the shade of a rose-bush, And when 
he awoke, he said, with a smiling countenance—Most 
beautiful of my children, I thank thee for thy refreshing 
odor and cooling shade. Could you now ask any favor, 
how willingly would I grant it! 

Adorn me then with a new charm, said the spirit of 
the rose-bush, in a beseeching tone. 

And the angel adorned the loveliest of flowers with 
simple moss. 

Sweetly it stood then in modest attire, the moss 
ROSE, the most beautiful of its kind. 

Lovely Lina—lay aside the splendid ornament and 
the glittering jewel, and listen to the instructions of 
maternal nature.” —Knickerbacker. 








IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING LANGUAGES. 


If any one talent in this world of mediocrity be more 
decidedly rare than the rest, it is the talent of transla- 
tion, especially of poetry; or rather, to carry the idea 
fairly out, it may be questioned whether any such thing 
as translating poetry, be possible atall. A good poem 
in one language, is often the exciting cause of a good 
or bad poem in another, which ‘last shall be called a 
translation, as Pope’s Iliad, for instance, is called a 
translation of Homer; but does not every schoolboy of 
any cleverness know, that though you may translate 
Homer's Iliad or his Odyssey for ever and ever, yet you 
never can translate him. ‘Talma may take off Alexan- 
der, that’s one step down, and a traveled ape may serve 
_ up an imitation of Talma, that’s another, and that 

rings you to about the distance from the conqueror, 
that most translations keep from their originals; for 
most of them are made under the double disadvantage, 
of an imperfect apprehension by the translator himself 
of the real genius of his author, and of an imperfect 
fashion of rendering what he does apprehend. Let 
somebody attitudinize to show you what the Apollo 
Belvedere is, or the Venus de Medicis, allow for their 
defects of conception and memory, their faults of form, 
and the disadvantages of “pantaloons and boddices,” 
and then say whether such an exhibition satisfies or 
diminishes at all your desire to study with your own 
eyes those wonders of the chisel. If it does not, then 
never excuse your indolence in not learning languages, 
upon any substitute you can get for knowing them b 
borrowing the knowledge of others; but above all, 
never depreciate nor disparage the untasted fruits, but 
~, sg your envy when those who can taste, boast 
of them.—Zd, 





MILDNESS. 


The advocate for violence and retaliation creates mis- 
ery, and often frustrates his object for the sake of grat- 
ifying his selfish feelings. An acrimonious spirit is 
ever its own bitterness. It finds its own torment in 
the very strife which it loves to kindle in order to ren- 
der others miserable. 

There is a power which can move and conquer, when 
force only increases opposition. ‘That power is mild- 
ness. No matter in what sphere of life we try the ex- 
periment. ‘The philosopher and the simpleton, the 
haughty monarch and the depressed beggar, have all 
afforded evidence of its subduing influence. The ruf- 
fian who lives on deeds of blood is not deaf to its unas- 
suming request without a struggle; and even the cal- 
lous soul of the prostitute softens under its eloquence, 
and sighs after the purity of virtue. It mediates in the 
fierce conflict of pride with pride, and soon the angry 
brow is smoothed and the storm of passion ceases, 

It is our wisdom to employ this power, which con- 
quers by concession and reconciliation. It does not 
require us to resign our independence. It is equally 
far from sycophantic cowardice, and from watchful, 
captious, vaunting revenge. It is the offspring of di- 
vine benevolence and humility. It wears the image, 
speaks the words, in a measure exerts the influence, of 


THE POET COWPER. 

Cowper was of the middle stature; he had a fine, 
open, and expressive countenance, that indicated much 
thoughtfulness, and almost excessive sensibility. His 
eyes were more remarkable for the expression of ten- 
derness than of penetration. ‘The general expression 
of his countenance partook of that sedate cheerfulness, 
which so strikingly characterizes all his original pro- 
ductions, and which never failed to impart a peculiar 
charm to his conversation. His limbs were more re- 
markable for strength than for ager | of form. He 
possessed a warm temperament; and he says of him- 
self, in a letter to his cousin Mrs. Bodham, dated Feb. 
27, 1790, that he was naturally “somewhat irritable,” 
but, if he was, his religious principle had so subdued 
that tendency, that a near relation, who was intimately 
acquainted with him the last ten years of his life, never 
saw his temper ruffled in a single instance. 

His manners were naturally somewhat shy and re- 
served, particularly to strangers; when, however, he 
was in perfect health, and in such society as was quite 
congenial to his taste, they were perfectly free and un- 
embarrassed; his conversation was unrestrained and 
cheerful, and his whole deportment was the most polite 
and graceful, especially to females, to whom he con- 
ducted himself, on ali occasions, with the strictest deli- 
cacy and propriety. 

Much as Cowper was admired by those who knew 
him only asa writer, or as an occasional correspondent, 
he was infinitely more esteemed by his more intimate 
friends; indeed, the more intimately he was known, 
the more he was beloved and revered. Nor was this 
affectionate attachment so much the result of his bril- 
liant talents, as it was of the real goodness of his dis- 
position, and gentleness of his conduct. 


LACONICS, 

He who enters into a discussion with a prejudice, is 
like him who went into a shower bath with an umbrella 
—what good could it do him? 

The mind derives its strength from solitude, and its 
suppleness from society. 





Miserizs or Weartn.—lIt is to have a subscriptign 
paper handed you every hour, and to be called a niggard 
if you once refuse your name. It is to have every col- 
lege, infirmary, and asylum make a run upon the bank 
of your benevolence, and then rail at the smallness of 
the dividend. It is to pay the tailor for all his bad cus 
tomers, and compensate the tradesman for what he 
loses by knavery or extravagance. It is either to be 
married for money, or to have a wife always casting up 
the sum total of the fortune she brought. It is to be 
invited to drink poor wine, that you may give better in 
return. It is to have greater temptations than others 
in this world; and to find the entrance to a better more 
difficult than to the rest of mankind.—T'he Mother's 
Story Book. 


Pear. Fisnerins or Cevton.—At a meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, held in London on the 2d of 
February, 1833, the paper read, was a communication 
from Lieut. Col. Colebrooke, and consisted of some 
“Observations on the Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon,” by 
Captain J. Stuart, the Master Attendant at Colombo, 
The principal pearl fishery in Ceylon, is that off Aripo, 
where the oysters lie in from five and a half to seven 
fathoms water, protected on the we south-west, 
by a ridge of sand and coral; this ri considered 
by the natives to be a submerged is but — 
Stuart is of opinion, that it is a rising bank of coral and 
sand. ‘The age of the oyster, at its separation from 
the rock, is stated by an intelligent diver, to be six 
years and a half; the pearls are found in all parts of 
the fish; as many as sixty-seven have been found in 
one oyster; they are not generally found in those oys- 
ters that would be considered the finest for eating— 
which favors the idea, that pearls are produced by dis- 
ease in the fish. After a description of the boats and 
apparatus used in the fishery, the proceedings of the 
divers are detailed: a single diver will bring up ina 
day, from 1,000 to 4,000 oysters; the fishery takes 
place in March. The paper concluded with some re- 
marks on the causes of the failure of the fisheries, since 
1814; and was accompanied by a fac-simile of the charm 
prepared to protect the divers from the sharks, by a 
person called the Shark Cliarmer. 








InTeLLecTuaL Music.—Lord Monboddo says, he 
knows a man who would spend days together in reading 
music, without applying to it either voice or instru- 
ment, and took great delight init. The music, Mon 








the Athenaum. 





the Prince of Peace, and it will prevail,— Parthenon. 





boddo says, was intellectual. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








A SCENE ON THE BANKS OF LAKE ERIE, 


For the Literary Inquirer. 


NEAR BUFFALO. 
’T was on a pleasant morn in May, 
When all was brisk and all was gay, 
And far and wide were seen to stand 
The blended tops of freedom’s land. 
The forest bloomed with lilies fair, 
That waste their fragrance in the air; 
That rise to bloom and fade away, 
And mingle with the desert clay. 
The Erie’s waters with smoothness lay, 
While gentle calmness took her sway; 
And on her smooth and gentle strand 
Was seen the fair and snow white sand. 
But as the scene in silence stood, 
A distant sound rolled through the wood; 
Repeated sounds were heard again, 
And quick was seen, the bounding roe 
glide o’er the plain. 
With hasty strides he leaped amain, 
Across the fair and sandy plain, 
Until he reached the water's edge 
And plunged into its darksome grave. 
And then was heard the blood hound’s bay 
Resound along the forest way; 
With deep’ ning sounds they nearer grew, 
And quickly held their game in view. 
But as they drew near to the verge, 
Where moaned the deep and hollow surge, 
Their bay increased to sharper sound, 
And nimbly on the shore they bound. 
But soon they saw their striving vain, 
For rage had near increased to pain; 
Then ina pensive mood they stood, 
And gazed upon the mighty flood. 
But now was heard a long shrill hoop, 
That sounded through the forest's group; 
And soon was seen the Indian hood, 
And quickly on the bank he stood. 
Then with a sharp and piercing eye, 
He seemed to scan both far and nigh; 
And then, as if by magic, caught 
The object he so long had sought. 
With eye intent upon the game, 
Which he had sought so long in vain, 
He saw him strive himself to save, 
But now exhausted, sink into a watery grave. 
Then from the chase he turned avast, 
From nature's pipe he blew a blast 
That called around his faithful hounds, 
And filled the air with joyful sounds. 58. 


For the Literary Inquirer. 

MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 
Though others wander far and wide, 
Seekimg for bliss on every side; 

An the ways of human kind, 

To a lone and weary mind; 

Yet far more dear in hours of gloom, 

To aching heart is childhood’s home. 
For there hath young ambition wrought, 
In labor's rude the growing thought, 
Till nourished into manly life, 

We launch into each worldly strife; 

But when the hour of grief has come, 
We sigh again for childhood’s home. 
That home where first our infant feet 
With tottering step hath turned to greet, 
That welcome voice, a mother's call, 

To clasping arms, more dear than all; 
For this shall grief in years to come, 
Remind us of our childbood’s home. 
And when from friends we wander far, 
To follow fortune’s changing star, 

On each fond scene shall memory dwell, 
As breathes the long and sad farewell; 
And though resolved through earth to roam, 
We sigh for love and peace at home. B. M. 
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| SCRAPS AND MISCELLANIES. 
| BY WILLIAM DUNLAP, ESQ. 


| THOMAS DOWSE. 


| It is particularly gratifying to the professors of any of the 
\Pine Arts, when they meet with knowledge and taste in 
| the art they practise, in an individual of another profession, 
or who would, at first view, appear to be absorbed in the 
| vulgar cares of life. Such gratification fell to the lot of the| 
‘writer of this article a few years since, when he heard of, | 
‘sought, and introduced himself to, the individual whose 
name heads this sketch. 
A large portion of the treasures of art, in the possession 
lof this individual, were the product ofa prize in a lottery; 
|a species of gambling which ought to be of all gambling the | 
| most infamous, because it is in its effects the most perni-| 
‘cious; yet there is a species of lottery which has some tol- 
| erance. This was the kind of lottery in which Mr. Dowse 
adventured, and was successful. In this description of 
\lottery, the adventurers do not gamble for money; they 
risk a little, and they are always such as can spare a little, 
in order to gratify a-pure taste if successful, and with the 
| knowledge that if even unsuccessful, they contribute to the 
|relief of the worthy. We mean such lotteries as are al- 
jlowed by legislative wisdom, for the disposal of libraries or 
lcollections of pictures. For instance, the lottery for the 
\ relief of Alderman Boydell, in which the paintings collect- 
\ed for his Shakespeare gallery, and his superb edition of the 
| poet, were the prizes; and the lottery in which the beauti- 
\ful drawings from the old masters, whose pictures were 
collected b, the British Institution, an association of gen- 
\tlemen similar to the Boston Atheneum, and the institu- 
tions called Academies of the Fine Arts in New York and 
Philadelphia; where pictures exhibited without lectures or 
teaching. These drawings were executed at great expense 
and with exquisite skill, as. models for the engravers em- 
ployed by liberal publishers in London. Boydell’s great 
| project was carried through, but nearly ruined him; the 
jother could not be carried on beyond a limited number of 
| engravings. 
Both these lotteries have served to promote the cause of 
the Fine Arts, which is the cause of refinement, purity, and 
| taste in America; and such lotteries must be exonerated 
from the just stigma placed as the characteristic badge of 
| gambling offices; the sources of idleness, vice, theft, and 
murder. 
Robert Fulton, who studied painting under our great 
countryman, West, before he turned the energies of his 
active mind to mechanics, and became the benefactor of 
the human race; before he perfected navigation by steam 
to that degree which renders it the great agent in the inti- 
{mate communication of man with man, and consequently 
the promoter of peace and good-will—before he rendered 
|us this great service—served the cause of taste by becoming 
an adventurer in the Boydell lottery, and through it the 
meena of three fine pictures, by Benjamin and Raphael 
fest, which he sent to his native country, for its improve- 
ment in moral refinement. These pictures, painted for 
the Shakspeare Gallery, are the Madness of Lear; Ophelia 
and Laertes, before the guilty King and Queen; and Orlando 
|}rescuing his brother Oliver from the Lioness and Snake, 
|as described in ‘‘As you like it.’’ The first of these is one 
of Benjamin West's best compositions; the second is per- 
haps his worst; and the third is the only large picture from 
the pencil of his son Raphael. 
| Thomas Dowse, a leather-dresser at Cambridgeport, 
{near Boston, became an adventurer in the second men- 
tioned lottery, aud was the fortunate cause of bringing to 
America fifty two paintings in water colors; copies from 
|the collection of the British Institution; invaluable for 
their beauty, and the truth with which they represent the 
style, the composition, the drawing, and the coloring of 
those masters, whose works are rarely seen on this side 
the Atlantic. Mr. Dowse drew No. 2 of this lottery, the 
second prize in value; and, in consequence, possesses not 
only these fifty two beautiful drawings, but proof impres- 
| sions of all these engravings, both in black and colors, that 
‘the publishers were enabled, by the patronage of the aris- 
tocracy of Great Britain, to issue for the public benefit and | 
their own ruin. 
| Nothing would appear, at first sight, more misplaced) 
than such a gift of fortune. The precious works of the) 
best artists deposited in the hands of a Jeather dresser, | 
| would appear to the European aristocrat, like pearl thrown 
before swine, or the jewel found by chanticleer. But it is| 
very fur from being so. Mr. Dowse, the Yankee leather-| 
| dresser, is a man of taste and information, delighting in| 
books and pictures, and surrounding himself with both of| 
the best, not only for his own gratification, but that of the) 
public. Long may his prize remain with him, and if he| 
}continues unmarried, (the only imputation on his goud| 
taste,) may it descend, when he can no longer enjoy it, to! 
some institution devoted to the Arts he loves. 





PURSE ASCE EE Oo vile 
SPECIMEN OF INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 
Eloquence is not always truth, though truth is always 
jeloquent. We give the following merely as eloquence. We 
believe that man, civilized or savage, has a right to remove 
|the unproductive tree from the ground, to make room for 
| the cultivation of the food necessary to his existence or his 





pleasure. We believe that the civilized cultivator has a 
right to those wastes over which the buffalo, the panther, 
and savage, in turn and at intervals, roam in search of 
sustenance. We believe that it is much better that thou- 
sands should occupy, and make gardens and corn-fields, of 
the wide-spread regions of the west, for their own delight 
and the improvement of their species, than that the fields 
should be the habitations of snakes and wolves, or beaver, 
and deer; as the hunting-grounds of savages, who, while 
employed in seeking a precarious subsistence, can never 
rise to the level of the well-instructed men. But yet we 
contemplate with pleasure the outbreakings of the mind 
which has been displayed by the unfortunate children of 
our forest, sorrow for their fate, and sympathize in their 


Y+ | sorrows. 


‘‘Look,’’ said an old man, who had once been a warrior, 
and was now a Nestor in the councils of the Iroquois, to 
the agent of a land company; ‘‘look from this hill, over 
those meadows through which the Mohawk flows to the 
great stream that carries it to the ocean? Look north, 
over the lands our fathers gave to Sir William, and the 
town still called by his name! Look south, look west, all 
is lovely, all is fair; there the turkey, the pigeon, the buf- 
falo, and the deer, were placed by the Greot Spirit for the 
red man’s use. All were his. The salmon lakes, and the 
trout streams, and the medicinal springs. All these were 
then our property, given by the master of life to his red 
men; and the red man gave, as he received, freely. The 
white man said, ‘I want but little,’ took all, and then said, 
‘All is mine, my God has given all to me; you and yours 
shall serve me, and worship my God.’ Did you not say 
sot Were not our fathers deceived, betrayed, cheated 
Too late they found it out, and then, and not till then, 
they treated your fathers as enemies. But it was then too 
late; they were then too many and too knowing; and the 
red man retired from the graves of his forefathers. He 
agreed to sell some, that he might not lose all his land. 
The white men told our fathers, and you tell us, that God, 
as man, died for us, and for all men; and taught love to 
all men, and taught you to return good for evil; but you 
have returned evil for the red man’s good, and injury for 
his love. You said, ‘our God teaches to love one another;’ 
yet you fought and killed each other; and reddened with 
each other's blood the soil you had gained from us. We 
asked, ‘Why is this?’ One said, ‘1am French.’ Another 
said, ‘Iam English.’ ‘But,’ we asked, ‘are you not all 
Christians?’ Yes. ‘And all believe in Him who died for 
all on the cross, and who told you to return good for evil!’ 
‘Yes.’ So we had proof on proof that the language of 
the white men is the language of lies. We fought the 
French many years. We were friends to the Dutch, and 
to the English. The Dutch and the French vanished. We 
were true the English, though we saw ourstrength wasting 
like the trees of the forest, whose branches the locusts 
have poisoned. By-and-by all the white men were Eng- 
lish, and, having no Frenchmen to kill, they began to kill 
each other. Then we asked again, ‘Why is this!’ and our 
red-coated father told us, ‘We are the true English, but the 
others are Yankees.’ So we believed the red-coats, and 
helpedthem. For when we saw that all were wrong, how 
should we know who were the most wrong? The Yan- 
kees were the strongest. The English fled, and left us to 
the wrath of your long knives. We were blasted, as when 
the thunder of heaven blasts the pine to its lowest bough. 
Then you said, ‘Bury the hatchet—let it be peace?’’ We 
did so. The Yankees have been true, as far as white men 
can be true. The fathers of the land have not deceived us. 
They have had pity on us, and raised us up, and spread a 
sheltering blanket over us. But your bad men destroyed us 
with fire-water. When the Yankees shall learn to love the 
Great Spirit, and to speak the truth like Indians—when 
you shall unite your knowledge with our honesty, and 
worship the master of life in thankfulness and truth, then 
we shall be the children of one God, and we will love you 
as our fathers loved your fathers, when they first came 
over the sea; and imitate you, and receive your instruc- 
tions, as our fathers would have done by your fathers, had 
they been true; and we will be your younger brothers in 
unity and peace, while the rivers run to the sea, and the 
dews and the rain fall to moisten the earth.’’ 

I have seen a speech of Red-Jacket’s, the Seneca chief 
and orator, which, for eloquence, may rival the speeches of 
Garangula; and the Mohawk speech of condolence, for the 
massacre at Schenectady, or even the celebrated speech of 
Logan, made immortal by Mr. Jefferson. Red-Jacket, as 
he is called by the whites, whose name is Saguoaha, takes 
the same ground in the speech I allude to, as that which is 
so finely imagined by Scott, for his Highland chief, Rhod- 
erick Dhu, when standing on the mountain, and addressing 
Fitz James, previous to the combat. Still we rejoice that 
the Southrons have civilized, or driven the Highland sav- 
age to the western world for civilization, and that the des- 
cendants of Europe, and more especially those who speak 
the language of Hampden, Vane, and Pym, and inherit 
their love of republicanism, will, and must occupy this 
great continent of North America; filling it with creatures 
to whom the highest degree of human happiness is neces- 
sary, and is within reach, if pursued according to the dic- 
tates of wisdom and eternal truth.—Knickerbacker. 


If you boast of a contempt for the world, avoid getting 
into debt. It is giving to gnats the fangs of vipers. 
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Cose or THe Lyceum.—At the last meeting of this In- 
stitution, to which we referred in the ninth number, it was 
intended not to close the Lyceum until another lecture had 
been delivered; but the ‘‘business season’’ having com- 
menced before the arrangements for the final meeting could 
be made, it has been deemed advisable to consider the Ly- 
ceum adjourned till the usual time in the Fall. The fol- 
lowing list comprises all the subjects on which lectures 
have been pronounced since the formation of the Lyceum: 
Objects of the Lyceum; Early State and Progress of Arts 
{two lectures); Reason compared with Sentiment; Phre- 
nology (three lectures); Natural Philosophy; Optics; Nat- 
ural Law (three lectures); Astronomy, Geology, Min- 
eralogy, Astronomy, and Popular Education (two lectures 
each); Annual Address; Fellenbugh’s Literary Establish- 
ment at Hofwyl; Civil Architecture; Currency; Equity 
of Common Law; Optics; Horticulture; Steam Engine 
(two lectures); Vegetable Physiology; Influence of Popular 
Education on Government; Scientific Agriculture; Phe- 
nomena of Light; Female Education; Importance of Lite- 
rary Acquirements; General Principles of Law; Common 
Sense; Tendency of Great Events to Develop Genius and 
Promote the Spread of Literature; Life and Death; and 
Philosophy of Natural History. 





Recorp or Crimes. —We are glad to learn that the sub- 
scription book for this work is rapidly filling up, and that 
the printing has been entrusted to Mr. Charles Faxon, of 
Buffalo, whose facilities for executing jobs and book-work 
are of so superior a description. As far, therefore, as the 
mechanical part is concerned, the volume will be neatly and 
correctly printed. And if the compilation be judiciously 
made, a work of this kind can not fail to be useful. The 
following remarks of an eminent writer express our own 
sentiments so clearly and forcibly, that we will present 
them to our readers, instead of the observations with which 
we should otherwise have concluded this notice: ‘There 
are two very different classes of readers who find pleasure 
in perusing the records ofacriminal court. The mere lov- 
er of the interesting or the horrible, who runs over their 
contents as he would the Mysteries of Udolpho, looks 
merely to the tale, the truth or falsehood of which it is the 
object of the proceedings to elicit, and his pleasure is de- 
tived from the shuddering interest all feel in the story of 
fierce passion and crime, heightened occasionally, and ren- 
dered more piquant by the native manner in which a witness 


~| the Atheneum, our readers will learn the opinion of one of 


Tar Ksickersacker.—From the following extract of a 
notice of this work, which appeared in a recent number of 


the first literary journals in London:—‘‘Our American 
friends, Messrs. Peabody, of New York, have commenced 


— 
of Music in our country, are full of valuable information."’ 
* © “For my own part, I am rather sorry Mr. Fairfield 
has not chosen his native state as the scene of his literary 
labors; he is, however, in the center of the country. Who 
will not concur with me in wishing that his days may be 





anew magazine—the Knickerbacker, by name: it contains multiplied, to carry on, as he has begun, the most American 
some smart and interesting articles: one, by Paulding, | work ever issued from the Press?’’ ‘Every one will yield 
called ‘A Ramble in the Woods on Sunday, and what the |assent.""_ ‘“Yes, Gentlemen, every one who has any regard 
writer saw and heard there,’ will be read oftener than) for the progress of free and independent thought.”’ ‘*And 
once: there are other papers of interest—contributions by | not only that—but every true American should join in sup- 
Bryant, and the author of ‘A Year in Spain’—and the porting so praise-worthy an object.” 

work is excellently got up.’" We have inserted Paulding’s onaiiieegi 
‘Ramble,’ and though most of our subscribers have already) Tax American Jounxat or Screxce ano Ants.—Of this 
seen it, yet it may ‘“‘be read oftener than once’’ with un-| useful work we have received the last number, which is 
diminished pleasure. Te fifth (May) number has reached enriched with several copper-plate and wood engravings, 
us: its contents are varied and interesting. They are as|and contains many valuable articles by the Editor and other 
follows—The Schools of Modern Eloquence; Montalam- | scientific Gentlemen. Among its more extended papers, 
bent, by J. 8. Buckingham, Esq. .M.P.; Croker’s Edition|are ‘An Estimate of the Philosophical character of Dr. 
of Boswell’s Johnson; Fairy Invitations;,Scraps and Mis-|Priestly,"” and ‘‘An analytical examination of Professor 
cellanies, by William Dunlap, Esq:; The Miniature; Al-|Babbage’s ‘Economy of Machinery and Manufactures’ "’— 
bum Verses; Sketches of the American Bar, No. 1. Daniel| both of which we intend to insert in the Literary Inquirer. 
Webster; The way to win her; Doings of the Dead; The| From the shorter papers, published under the general head 
Coming in of Spring; Amy Dayton—A Tale of the Revo-| of ‘‘Miscellanies—Domestic and Foreign,’’ we shall occa- 
lution; Patrick’s Letter to his Kinsfolk; Literary andj sionally obtain an extract for that department of our paper 
Critical Notices; Fine Arts, Historaicl Register; Editor's| which is devoted to the ‘‘Arts and Sciences.’’ Terms:— 
Table, &c. Ke. Six dollars per annum; published in four quarterly num- 
‘bers, making two volumes a year, of from eight to nine 
‘hundred pages for both volumes, which are fully illustrated 
| by plates. 











Watopie’s Serecr Circutatixe Lisrany.—This is, with- 
out exception, the best and cheapest work of the kind with 
which we are acquainted. In mentioning some of the 
“striking characteristics’’ of the Library, we latelyenume-| Tue New-Yorxer.—This is the title of a new paper, 
rated the contents of the first eight numbers, and made a just commenced in the city of New York, edited by W. T. 
statement from which it appeared, that by subscribing to| Porter, and published every Saturday, by Henry G. Dag- 
this periodical persons could obtain new works vastly chea- igers & Co., at their office, 37 Nassau street, third door 
per than by any other method. The following are the con-| from Liberty street. It is printed in the same form as the 
tents of No. 9 to No. 16:—1. Semi-serious Observations Atlas and the Constellation, but on a larger sheet than either 
of an Italian Exile, during his residence in England. By | of those papers. The Nao- Yorker is ‘‘devoted to Literature, 
Count Pecchio.—2. Memoirs of Hortense Beauharnais, Intelligence, and Entertainment. Original Literary Ee 
Dutchess of Saint-Leu, Ex-Queen of Holland.—3. Journal | says, Tales, Reviews, Poetry, &c. will occupy a portion of 
of a Nobleman; being a Narrative of his Residence at Vi- its coluinns, together with selections from the best literary 
enna during the Congress.—4. Letters from the late Earl periodicals of this country and Great Britain; while the 
of Chatham to his Nephew, Thomas Pitt, Esq.—5. Wa-|news of the day, Foreign and Domestic, will be regularly 
cousta, a Tale of Detroit and Michillimackinack. By the | compiled and recorded.’’ From the third number we have 
Author of Ecarte. London; 1833.—These interesting and copied *‘An Adventure,’ which will be found in a preced- 
valuable works are comprised in eight numbers of the Li-| ing page, and with the perusal of which our sporting 
brary, for fifty two numbers of which (published in a year) friends will be highly gratified. ‘Terms: To Country sub- 
the subscriber has to pay only Five Dollars. This small scribers, $3 per annum if paid in advance, or $4 if payment 
sum annually will furnish a family with a weekly sheet of js withheld on the presentation of bills. To City subscri- 
sixteen closely printed quarto pages, occupied by the new- bers, $1 per quarter, or $3 in advance.”’ 
est and choicest works, including Travels, Voyages, Novels, 
Tales, Biography, Memoirs, &c. 














Increasep axp Appritionat Literary Premioms.-—With 
. a view to encourage the efforts of native genius, the fol- 

Tue Sunise.—This is the title of a neatly printed and !owing premiums will be given to the writers of the best 
very respectable periodical, conducted by a number of Un-|@fticles for the various departments of the Literary Inquirer, 
dergraduates in Amherst College. It is issued regularly | which shall be contributed on or before the last day of Oo 
every month, six numbers forming a volume of at least two| tober next. A Gold Medal, or Fifty Dollars, to the writer 
hundred octavo pages of original matter. Terms: One of the best Tale, suitable for publication in this paper; a 





may deliver his evidence. The student of man and society, 
however, finds in such pages a wide field for deep reflec-| 
tion. The very forms of judicial procedure, the mere ab-| 
stract canvassing of points of law, interest him; for in fol-| 


| 


Dollar for the Volume;—to be paid always in advance. In| Gold Medal, or Twenty-five Dollars, to the writer of the 
No. 3 of ‘Hore Otiose,’’ which are familiar and well! best Poem on any interesting and appropriate subject; a 
written dialogues after the manner of Blackwood’s Noctes, Silver Medal, or Fifteen Dollars, to the writer of the best 
there are some excellent criticisms on various periodicals— Biographical Sketch of some eminent character; and a Sil- 


lowing them out through a lapse of years, he sees how the] bots American and foreign, and among the rest on the) Y®T Medal, or Ten Dollars, to the writer of the best Essay 


principles of justice, at first vaguely conceived, became) 


North American Magazine, which the writer describes as 07 801ne subject connected with literature or science. On 


more and more distinctly apprehended; how gradually a|‘‘first and foremost in our works of merit.”” He remarks the medals, should the successful competitors prefer them 
a comprehensive and consistent system emerges out of a afterwards, ‘‘It is a magazine which can not be too much % their respective value in cash, will be engraven suitable 
few apparently unconnected rules; and how long practice! noticed. The plan of the Editor is admirable. He admits 'S¢rTiptions. 


gives fitness and efficacy to the institution for enforcing 
law. In the deeds which are submitted to the investigation 
of the court, in the bearing of the perpetrators, nay, in the 
cianner in which the witnesses, subject to bias and misap- 
prehension, vary and perplex the tale, he learns to know 
the human heart in all its waywardness. It is this which 
makes the law of a nation, and particularly that part of its 
luw which takes cognizance of crime, one of the most instruc- 
tive chapters in its history.’’ 

*,” Not having heard from two or three of our Agents, 
we are compelled to postpone the acknowledgement of sub- 
scriptions ‘‘in advance.’” But we hope every Agent who 
has money in hand will forward it immediately, that we 
may be able to make the announcement in our twelfth num- 
ber. Subscribers and Agents are requested to bear in mind, 
that no payment ‘‘in advance’’ (except from new subscri- 
bers) will be received after the present month. 


nothing but American articles, and those which are such| A letter, containing the title of the article and the nane 
|in every sense of the word. H@is one of those who think and residence of the writer, should be enclosed, or sent sep- 
that it would be more for the diguity and prosperity of our arately, marked on the outside—‘‘ Name only.” All com- 
country, to have a peculiar literature, and not to be indebt- munications to be addressed to the Editor of the Literary 
ed to other countries for a supply. He has labored hard Inquirer, 214, Main-street, Buffalo. 

for the accomplishment of his purpose, and notwithstanding, *,* Should our journal meet with sufficient encourago- 
| the effusions of personal malice, he has succeeded; he has ment, we propose, in the early part of next year, to offer 
gained the praises of all whe are really candid and honest! such liberal premiums for original compositions—both lite- 
|in their opinions.’’ Again, ‘He has produced the sound-' rary and scientific, as will not fail to secure the assistance 
‘est, healthiest, most eutertaining articles in any work in and co-operation of the most eminent writers in the 
ithe United States.” * * “I have always admired the country. April 9, 1833. 

| poetry contained in the North American Magazine. Mr. | {3 Editors with whom we exchange, or who are desir- 
| Fairfield has a great command of language; he seems to oys of an exchange, will confer a favor by giving the above 
“seize it, and bend it, at his will. The ‘Pwan of the Pan- 4 few insertions. 

|theon,’ ‘Songs to Clara,’ and others of his productions, | ——_—_—— -——-- 

will not suffer in comparison with the poetry of any peri- Jn the last number, p. 69. col. 3. line 27 from top, be- 
,odical whatever." * * ‘The Essays which have ap-| fore ‘*They are susceptible,"’ &c. read ‘‘Not so with the 
| peared from time to time, on the progress and cultivation animal functions.” 
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THE WONDERS OF THE LANE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CORN-LAW RHYMEs."’ 


Strong climber of the mountain’s side, 
Though thou the vale disdain, 

Yet walk with me where hawthorns hide 
The wonders of the lane. 

High o'er the rushy oon of Don 
The stormy gloom is rolled; 

The moorland frath not yet put on 
His purple, green, and gold. 

But here the titling* spreads his wing, 
Where dewy daisies gleam; 

And here the sunflowert of the spring 
Burns bright in morning's beam. 

To mountain winds the famished fox 
Complains thgt Sol is slow, 

O’er headlong steeps and gushing rocks 
His royal robe to throw. 

But here the lizard seeks the sun, 
Here coils, in light, the snake; 

And here the fire-tuftt hath begun 
Its beauteous nest to make. 

Oh! then, while hums the earliest bee 
Where, verdure fires the plain, 

Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 
The glories of the lane! 

For, oh! I love these banks of rock, 
This roof of sky and tree, 

These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming clock, 
And wakes the earliest bee! 

As spirits from eternal day 
Look down on earth, secure, 

Look here, and wonder, and survey 
A world in miniature: 

A world not scorned by Him who made 
E’en weakness by his might; 
But solemn in his depth of shade, 

And splendid in his light. 
Light!—not alone on clouds afar, 
O’er storm-loved mountains spread 
Or widely teaching sun aud star, 
Thy Jelees thoughts are read; 
Oh, no! thou art a wondrous book, 
To sky, and sea, and land— 

A page on which the angels look, 
hich insects understand! 
And here, O light! minutely fair, 

Divinely plain and clear, 
Like splinters of a crystal hair, 
Thy bright small hand is here! 
Yon drop-fed lake, six inches wide, 
Is Huron, girt with wood; 

This driplet feeds Missouri's tide— 
And that, Niagara’s flood. 

What tidings from the Andes brings 
Yon line of liquid light, 

That down from heaven in madness flings 
The blind foam of its might? 

Do I not hear his thunder roil— 
The roar that ne’er is still? 

*T is mute as death!—but in my soul 
It roars and ever will. 

What forests tall of tiniest moss 
Clothe every little stone! 

What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 
O’er pigmy valleys lone! 

With shade o’er shade, from ledge to ledge, 
Ambitious of the sky, 

They feather o'er the steepest edge 
Of mountains mushroom-high. 

Oh, God of marvels! who can tell 
What myriad living things 

On these grey stones unseen may dwell! 
What nations, with their kings! 

, 1 feel no shock, I hear no groan, 

While fate, perchance, o’erwhelins 

Empires on this subverted stone— 
A hundred ruined realms! 

Lo! in that dot, some mite, like me, 
Impelled by woe or whim, 

May crawl, some atom’s cliffs to see— 
A tiny world to him! 

Lo! while he pauses, and admires 
The works of nature’s might, 

Spurned by my foot, his world expires, 
And all to him is night! 

Oh, God of terrors! what are we? 
Poor insects sparked with thought! 

Thy whisper, Lord, a word from thee, 
Could smite us into nought! 

But should’ st thou wreck our father-land, 
And mix it with the deep, 

Safe in the hollow of thy hand 
Thy little ones will sleep. 


’ 





* The hedge-sparrow. t+ The dandelion. 


crested wren. 


t The golden- righteousness, may be unhesitatingly termed ‘ay opp 


A Fieer Taken sy a Cnanor or Horse.—At the 
time of Pichegru’s irruption into Holland (1795), the 
frost was unprecedentedly severe, and the Texel so 
completely ice-bound, that he ordered some squadrons 
of cavalry to charge across the frozen element, and cap- 
ture the Dutch fleet locked upin it. They accordingly 
clapped spurs to their horses’ sides, surrounded the 
ships, and made a caption of them at the first summons, 
|though their whole means of defence against a broad- 

side were a few hundred sabres and horse pistols! We 
| believe that the occurrence stands without a parallel in 
ancient or modern story. 


| 








Tenonists.—T he town and environs of Bergamo ap- 
pear endowed with the exclusive privilege of supplying 
the rest of Europe with tenor voices. Whatever ele- 
ment it may be, which modulates Bergamese throats, 
whether earth, air, or water, it is notorious, that four- 
fifths of the Italian tenors are Bergamese, and that the 
managers of the Italian opera-houses resort as invaria- 
bly to Bergamo for the purpose of recruiting tenors, as 
the epicure does to Naples in quest of maccaroni. Yet| 
it produces neither bass, soprano, nor contralto; not} 
one other species or modification of vocular harmony | 
beyond the tenor. ‘Take the names of the most. cele- 
| brated tenorists, whom the soil of Italy has produced 
|for the last hundred years, and there will be found 
| scarce one of them, whose powers were not, or are not, | 
of Bergamese origin; we need but instance the three 
Bianchis, the two Davids (father and son), Viganoni, 
Nozzari, Donzelli, Bordogni, Marchetti, Trezzini, Pasi- 
ni, Cantu, Bolognesi (who cut his throat when his 
voice cut him), and the three Rubinis.—dthenaum. 








Axecooté or Dr. Apam Criarke.—Among other 
questions always asked, before the admission ot Metho- 
dist preachers into “Full Connection,” is the following, 
“Are you in debt?” Through rather a whimsical] inci- 
dent, this question was likely to have deeply puzzled 
and nonplused Mr. Clarke. Walking in the street that 
morning with another preacher, a poor man asked a 
halfpenny. Mr. C. had none, but borrowed one from 
the preacher who was walking with him. ‘That person 
happening to go out of town, 4 could not see him du- 
ring the day, to repay this small sum. When he stood 
up with the others, he knew not what to say, when the 
question, “.4re you in debt?” should be proposed: he 
| thought, “If | say J am in debt, they will ask me How 

much? when I say I owe one halfpenny, they will natu- 
rally suppose me to be a fool. It Isay Iam not in debt, 
this will be a lie; for 1 owe one halfpenny, and am as 
truly under the obligation to pay, as if the sum were 
twenty pounds, and while I owe that I can not, con- 
sistently with eternal truth, say, Jam not in debt.” He 
was now most completely within the horns of a dilem- 
ma, and which to take he knew not; but the question 
being put to him before he could make up his mind— 
“Mr. Clarke, are you in debt?” he dissolved the diffi- 
culty in a moment, by answering —“JVot one PENNY.” 











An opp Position. —During the bankers’ fever in Eng- 
land, in the memorable Christmas of 1824, the epidemic 
reached Cambridge, and visited those saturnine guar- 
|dians of the ‘University chest’—the Messrs. Mortlocks. 
| Symptoms of a severe run were all at once unequivo- 
‘cal: but Messrs. Mortlocks were ‘wise in their gene- 
jration,’ and determined to meet it with an ecacl dis- 
|play of dignity. They were fortunate enough to be 
‘related to a Bishop, then head of one of the Colleges in 
|Cambridge, who possessed, and most deservedly, con- 
siderable influence both with Town and Gown. Him 
\they persuaded to stand behind their counter and ex- 
{change their paper. ‘The experiment was novel and 
succeeded. But the scene in the banking house on 
that eventful morning was somewhat unique. Wilkie 
| would have rejoiced to witness it. ‘The rear was occu- 
|pied by anxious clerks, and their still more anxious 
masters. The foreground was crowded with greasy 
|graziers, bawling market women, and godless gowns- 
‘men, who one and all wanted faith—at least in the 
\firm—all striving, all struggling, which should first 
reach the counter, and face the prelate. While midway 
| stood the good little bishop, perched upon a stool—wig, 
isilk apron, and shovel hat all complete—brandishing a 
ibundle of filthy paper in one hand, and a small hand- 
‘scuttle full of sovereigns in the other—and laboring 
away in his new vocation with singular zeal and cheer- 
‘fulness. Altogether the tableau was curious: and the 
|bishop’s situation, surrounded by the mammon of un- 





| POSITION.’ 


Naro.tgonip2.—lIf the letters forming the word veto 
be struck out of the words Revolution Francaise, the 
remaining letters will constitute a very singular coinci- 
dence, for they will form, with proper ingenuity of lo- 
cation, the words, “Un corse la fniva.” The names of 
the male crowned heads of the extinct Napoleon dyn- 
asty, likewise form a remarkable acrostic. 


N-apoleon —Emperor of the French. 
I-oseph King of Spain. 
H-ieronymus, King of Westphalia. 
l-oachim ——King of Naples. 
L-ouis King of Holland. 


And a dissection of the compound Greek work “Napo- 
leon,” gives the following singular result:— 











Napoleon The Lion of the Wood, 
apoleon —— The Destroyer 
poleon —— of Cities; 
oleon —— The desolating 
leon —— Lion 
eon now existent. (mpcccxim.) 





EmeLoymMent in Sourrupe.—Being almost deprived 
of human society, | one day made acquaintance with 
some ants upon my window; I fed them: they went 
away, and ere long the place was thronged with these 
little insects, as if come by invitation. A spider, too, 
had weaved a noble edifice upon my walls, and I often 





gave him a feast of gnats or flies, which were extremely 


annoying to me, and which he liked much better than 
I did. I got quite accustomed to the sight of him; he 
would run over my bed, and come and take the pre- 
cious morsels out of my hand.—Silvio Pellico’s Nar- 
rative of his Imprisonments, §c. 





Morat Merits or Novers.—In an article on Ba- 
nim’s Novels, which appeared in a recent number of 
Cobbett’s Magazine, the moral merits of some of the 
standard novels are well hit off. “Would you seduce 
a wife? Falkland shall teach you to do it with gravity 
and dignity. Would you murder? Eugene Aram 
shall show you its necessity for the public advantage. 
Would you rob?’ Paul Clifford shall convince you of 
the injustice of security, and of the abominableness of 
the safety ofa purse on a moonlight night. Would 
you eat? Turn with Harry Bertram and Dandie Dio- 
mont to the round of beef. Would you drink? Friar 
Tuck is the jolliest of companions. Would you dance, 
dress, and drawl? Pelham shall take you into tuition. 
Would you lie, fawn, and flatter? Andrew Wylie 
shall instruct you to crawl upward without the slime 
betraying your path. Would you yawn, dose, sleep, 
or dream? Cloudesley shall do it for you for the space 
of the first volume.” 





A Scotch freebooter was warned upon his death-bed, 
rather late, but it was the first time the parson had had 
a chance at him, that in another world all the people 
he had robbed, and all the valuables he had robbed them 
of, sheep, horses, and cattle, would rise up to bear wit- 
ness against him. ‘Why then,” said he, in a praise- 
worthy vein of restitution, “if the horses, and kye, and 
a’ will be there, let ilka shentleman tak her ain, and 
Donald will be an honest man again.” 





Some men get on in the world on the same principle 
that a sweep passes uninterruptedly through a crowd. 
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